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Welcome  to  The  Civil  War  Token  Society 


Normally  this  would  be  the  proper  time  to  praise  everyone 
for  a job  well  done.  The  officers  and  members  have  put  in  a 
lot  of  work  to  reach  the  point  that  we  are  now  at.  The  result 
of  this  labor  is  readily  visible,  and  I believe  offers  more  praise 
than  an  inadequate  thank  you.  Inadequate  as  it  may  be,  I wish 
to  say  thank  you  to  all  who  have  helped. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  our  members  can  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  future  issues.  Melvin  Fuld  is  working  out  the 
final  details  for  an  attribution  service  for  members  only.  For  a 
slight  fee,  to  cover  postage  and  insurance,  members  may  send 
tokens  to  the  Society.  They  will  determine  what  the  token  is 
and  in  which  era  it  belongs.  Plans  are  also  being  formulated  to 
handle  specific  gravity  tests  for  members  only.  When  members 
are  not  sure  of  a tokens  metal  content,  they  may  send  it  to  the 
Society.  Again  there  will  be  a small  charge.  Any  extra  money 
from  these  services  will  be  channeled  to  the  treasury.  Full 
details  will  follow  in  the  second  issue  of  the  journal. 

I have  received  many  letters  in  the  last  six  months  from 
people  who  have  since  become  members,  and  also  some  who 
were  just  plain  curious.  Most  of  the  writers  had  problems.  90% 
of  these  problems  fell  into  these  three  classifications:  lack  of 
technical  information,  attribution,  and  metal  content.  I believe 
that  the  new  services  the  Society  is  offering  will  correct  this. 

You  will  note  when  going  through  back  issues  of  most  coin 
or  token  journals,  that  there  are  a handful  of  people  who  seem 

to  carry  the  load  when  it  comes  to  writing  articles.  This  is  not 
good  For  a number  ©Treasons  that  we  will  not  go  into  here.  The 

officers  have  come  up  with  a solution  for  this.  For  a start  we 
have  picked  three  stock  articles  that  will  appear  in  each  issue 
of  the  journal.  They  are:  Merchants  Profile,  Die  Sinkers, 
and  the  letters  to  the  editior  column.  Well  in  advance  of  each 
issue  we  will  approach  two  members  and  ask  them  to  write  the 
above  articles.  Earl  Rogers,  and  Chester  Robinson  did  the  first 
series,  and  our  hats  are  off  to  them,  as  they  did  a very  fine  job. 
This  is  the  first  article  that  Earl  has  written,  I am  not  sure  if  it 
is  a first  for  Chester.  These  articles  have  blazed  a path  for  the 
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rest  of  the  membership,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
little  effort.  I am  sure  that  your  local  library,  museum,  or 
historical  society  will  be  glad  to  help  you  work  up  an  article, 
and  you  will  derive  more  enjoyment  from  your  hobby. 

Only  with  your  help  will  the  Society  continue  to  flourish. 
Again  my  thanks  to  everyone. 

Chris  Mackel 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Advertising  in  our  journal  is  a very  inexpensive  means  of 
delivering  a message  to  the  membership  of  our  society.  Look  at 
it  this  way.  To  convey  a message  to  100  members  it  would  cost 
you$5.00  (for  stamps)  plus  hours  of  time  to  prepare  the  letters, 
not  to  mention  the  cost  ot  the  stationery.  The  7p  per  word  is  a 
real  bargain  . 

We  can't  guarantee  results  but  we  do  guarantee  your  ad  will 
be  delivered  to  collectors  with  a common  interest.  Civil  War 
tokens.  Other  publications  charge  for  their  large  circulation. 
Think  how  many  of  those  thousands  of  copies  are  delivered  to 
people  who  do  not  know  what  a Civil  War  token  is  or  are  not 
interested.  The  large  circulation  is  not  what  gives  results  but 
the  correct  circulation  does. 

If  you  have  something  for  sale  or  trade,  or  want  a certain 
token,  give  YOUR  journal  a chance  to  help  you. 

REMEMBER  ALL  AD  MONEY  GOES  BACK  INTO  THE  COST 
OF  PRODUCING  A BIGGER  AND  BETTER  JOURNAL  FOR  YOU! 

Kenneth  Trobaugh 


COLLECTORS  WANTED 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  collects,  or  is  interested  in 
collecting  Civil  War  tokens,  why  not  send  his  or  her  name  to 
the  Society  so  we  can  mail  them  a free  copy  of  the  journal. 
Please  direct  all  correspondence  to  our  secretary. 
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SHUBAEL  D.  CHILDS  JR. 
Civil  War  Die  Sinker 

by  Earl  E.  Rogers 


Shubael  Davis  Childs  Jr.,  an  engraver  of  Civil  War  token 
dies,  supplied  hundreds  of  merchants  in  Northern  states  with  the 
tokens.  His  wares  extended  as  far  east  as  New  York.  The 
"liberty  head"  and  "eagle"  dies  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  other  die  sinkers  of  that  period.  His  dies  were  made  with 
perfection  in  every  detail  and  are  almost  void  of  die-breaks. 

S.  B.  Childs  & Co.  was  started  by  his  father,  Shubael  Davis 
Childs,  in  1837  at  Chicago.  He  was  born  December  10,  1799  in 
Westborough,  Massachusetts.  On  April  27,  1831  he  married 
Eliza  Woodburn  Aiken  in  New  York  City.  Shubael  Childs  set  sail 
for  Chicago  in  1837,  the  same  year  the  city  was  incorporated. 

The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  so  dangerous  at  that  time, 
that  most  of  the  passengers  got  off  at  Detroit  and  walked  the 
remainder  of  the  way.  By  the  time  the  disastrous  crew  arrived 
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at  Chicago  the  people  who  walked  from  Detroit  were  already 
there.  The  Childs  family  boarded  at  the  Lake  House,  later  known 
as  the  Tremont  House,  for  a short  stay  until  Mr.  Childs  estab- 
lished his  place  of  business  and  living  quarters  at  Number  9 
Clark  St.  The  following  year  Chicago's  first  theater  was  erected, 
the  Rialto,  and  Mr.  Childs  was  elected  to  handle  all  their 
advertising  and  metal  signs.  He  was  the  first  of  this  trade  to  set 
up  bus  iness  in  Chicago,  therefore  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Childs  was  not  only  a successful  tradesman,  but  engaged 
himself  to  a great  extent  in  the  civil  activities  of  Chicago.  He 
took  part  in  the  problems  of  water  purification,  drainage,  and 
the  naming  of  the  streets;  and  was  also  a staunch  abolitionist 
right  up  to  Lincoln's  election  and  the  Civil  War.  In  1857  he 
retired  from  his  business,  turning  it  over  to  his  son,  Shubael  Jr., 
who  started  with  him  in  1854.  Mr.  Childs  died  at  his  home  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  on  January  9,  1870. 

When  Shubael  Davis  Childs  Jr.  entered  his  father's  business 
they  set  up  a new  and  larger  establishment  at  117  1/2  Randolph 
St.  It  was  from  this  address  that  the  Civil  War  token  dies  were 
made.  The  business  remained  there  until  destroyed  by  the  Chicago 
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Fire  in  the  fall  of  1871.  It  became  necessary  for  Childs  to  go 
east  and  borrow  the  money  to  rebuild  the  business,  since  the 
government  made  it  possible  to  furnish  the  money  to  prominent 
businessmen  in  Chicago  by  declaring  emergency  funds  for  the 
damages  caused  by  this  great  disaster.  A temporary  office  was 
set  up  at  Kingsbury  and  Kinzie  Streets,  where  the  operations 
were  carried  on  until  1873,  when  it  was  made  possible  through 
successful  business  to  erect  a new  building  at  115  S.  Franklin  St. 
At  this  time  they  had  a capital  investment  of  $20,000  with  a 
annual  production  value  of  $25,000;  and  engaged  18  employees 
on  a monthly  payroll  of  $1,000.  Childs  died  in  1886,  after  which 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  sons.  The  engraving  trade 
must  have  died  with  Childs,  because  by  1900,  S.  B.  Childs  & 
Co.'s  principal  business  was  wholesale  and  retail  stationers. 

Their  office  was  located  at  136  S.  Clark  St.  with  workshops  at 
376  W.  Monroe  St.  They  were  manufacturers  of  file  cabinets 
and  other  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  jobbers  of  other  stationery 
items.  They  were  still  listed  in  the  1935  Chicago  directory,  but 
are  not  In  existence  today  . 

So,  as  the  sun  rises,  the  sunset  dims  into  night,  but  leaving 
us  a memory  of  this  day  throughout  the  coming  years. 
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NOTES  ON 


by  George  and  Melvin  Fuld 

After  the  publication  of  Hetrich  and  Guttag  of  some  7000 
varities  of  tokens,  some  4,000  additional  have  been  found. 

Joseph  Barnett  made  extensive  revision  of  the  H & G works  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  "The  Numismatist"  in  1943  and  1944,  and  in 
"The  Numismatic  Review"  of  1945.  However,  because  of  many 
new  dies  and  sub-varieties  necessitated  by  the  adherance  to  the 
H & G system,  much  confusion  has  arisen.  Most  collectors  did 
not  mark  their  H & G with  Barnett's  revisions,  so  that  different 
collectors  numbered  new  pieces  differently.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  Barnett's  original  book  and  have  seen  Hettrich's 
original  notes.  So  that  our  records  are  up  to  date.  As  the 
revision  of  a list  of  over  11,000  different  tokens  is  such  a complex 
undertaking,  we  have  conveniently  divided  the  series  into  the 
Patriotic  pieces,  which  bear  no  advertising  in  reference  to  any 
particular  firm,  and  the  Tradesmens  Cards  which  have  advertising. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  published  by  Whitman  Publishing 
Company  of  Racine  is  now  in  its  third  revision  (1965). 

A Guide  to  Civil  War  Storecard  Tokens  by  the  same  publish- 
ers was  published  in  1962  and  is  a descriptive  list  and  price 
guide  to  various  types  of  Civil  War  storecards  and  tokens  - 
advertising  pieces  used  as  money  substitute  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  Expansion  of  this  book  is  now  under  way. 

We  receive  large  amounts  of  correspondence  in  reference  to 
blank  reverses  and  incused  pieces  in  both  the  Patriotic  series 
and  Storecards.  So  as  a guide  to  collectors  we  are  listing  those 
pieces  which  we  have  a record  of*  Any  pieces  of  this  nature 
which  we  have  not  listed  we  would  appreciate  receiving  infor- 
mation, so  that  they  can  be  recorded  in  future  publications. 

The  writers  also  have  a breakdown  of  exactly  where  each 
and  every  reverse  occurs  by  Fuld  numbers  and  Adam  plate  numbers 
in  H & G.  Any  inquiries  of  this  nature  will  be  furnished  by 
addressing  the  writers  in  care  of  this  publication. 
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OBVERSE  INCUSED  - PATRIOTICS 
Fuld  Numbers 


7 A 

C 

R9 

82 

C 

R8 

240 

C 

R9 

8 

C 

R9 

93 

C 

R9 

249 

C 

R9 

12 

C 

R9 

95 

C 

R9 

254 

C 

R9 

22 

C 

R9 

107 

C 

R8 

255 

C 

R9 

26 

C 

R9 

NO 

C 

R9 

261 

C 

RIO 

27 

C 

R9 

120 

C 

R9 

328 

C 

R9 

36 

C 

R9 

138 

C 

R9 

390 

C 

RIO 

37 

C 

R9 

140 

C 

R9 

393 

C 

R9 

42 

C 

R9 

154 

C 

R9 

396 

c 

R9 

46 

C 

R9 

168 

C 

R9 

398 

c 

R9 

48 

C 

RIO 

177 

C 

R8 

410 

c 

R9 

57 

c 

RIO 

191 

C 

R9 

414 

c 

R9 

58 

c 

R8 

201 

C 

R9 

454 

BR 

R9 

63 

c 

R9 

213 

C 

R9 

457 

C 

R9 

67 

c 

R9 

220 

c 

R9 

460 

C 

R9 

71 

c 

R9 

231 

c 

R8 

461 

C 

R9 

INCUSED 

STORECARDS 

Hetrich 

& 

Guttag 

Numbers 

Fuld  Numbers 

( ) 

2153 

D. 

Ford,  Ca 

iro,  III. 

BR,  PI 

(95 -B) 

3121  George  Wyman,  South  Bend,  Ind.  C,  PI  (860-H) 

3432B  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Constantine  , Mich.  C,  PI  (190-A) 

4714  Henry  Jenkens,  St  Louis,  Mo.  C,  PI  (910-C) 

5350  Broas  Pie  Baker,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  WM,PI  (630-M) 
6339B  Skidmore's  Hotel,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  BR,  PI  (845-A) 
6353  Robinson  & Ballou,  Troy,  N.y.  BR,  PI  (890-E  ) 

6551  A.  C.  Cochran,  Cambridge,  Ohio  C,  PI  (1 1 5— A) 

7697  H.  Niebuhr,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165— EB) 

8202  C.G.  Bruce,  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  R (175-C) 

823 1 A John  Hawkin,  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  PI  (175-1) 

8259  ChaSo  W.  Stearns,  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  PI  (175-0) 

8664  H.  H.  Robinson,  New  London,  Ohio  C,  PI  (620-A) 

8754  Butler  Witter  & Co . , Ravenna,  Ohio  C,  PI  (765-A) 

I0072A  L Livingston,  Marshall,  Wis  C,  PI  (435-A) 

10094  Aschermann  & Co . , Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-A) 

1 01 14  City  Brewery,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-G) 
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1 01 17  A0J0  Cooper,  Milwaukee,  Wis,  C,  PI  (510-H) 

10120  DoJo  Doornink,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-1) 

10121  D.Jo  Doornink,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  R (510-1) 

10127  Joseph  Fishbein,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-K) 

10200  Chas  Kleinsteuber,  Milwaukee,  Wis  S,  PI  (510-V) 
10220  A.  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-AA) 

I0234A  Friedrich  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-AB) 

10236  Friedrich  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-AB) 

10236  Friedrich  Mil ler,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  R (510-AB) 

10277  I.  Teller,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  C,  PI  (5I0-A0) 

10283  H.  Upmeyer,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (510-AP) 

1031 1 Stiles  Gang  Mills,  Oconto  Co0,  Wis  C,  PI  (600-A) 
10413  Co  Nebel,  Sauk  City,  Wis.  C,  PI  (770-A) 


BLANK  REVERSES  - PATRIOTICS 
Fuld  Numbers 


43 

C 

RIO 

152 

C 

RIO 

317 

C 

RIO 

72 

C 

RIO 

153 

C 

R7 

336 

C 

R9 

106 

C 

RIO 

156 

C 

RIO 

341 

WM 

RIO 

115 

S 

RIO 

159 

C 

RIO 

372 

C 

RIO 

119 

WM  RIO 

174 

L 

RIO 

372 

S 

RIO 

121 

BR 

RIO 

I85B 

C 

RIO 

381 

c 

RIO 

121 

S 

RIO 

186 

C 

RIO 

390 

c 

RIO 

125 

L 

RIO 

233 

L 

RIO 

410 

c 

RIO 

129 

C 

RIO 

240 

WM 

RIO 

418 

c 

RIO 

135 

S 

RIO 

255 

C 

R 9 

427 

c 

RIO 

137 

c 

RIO 

266 

C 

RIO 

450 

BR 

R9 

138 

c 

R9 

271 

C 

RIO 

147 

BR 

RIO 

281 

C 

R9 

BLANK  REVERSES  - STORECARDS 

Fietric 

h & 

Guttag 

Numbers 

Fuld 

Numbers 

( ) 

2145 

R. 

C.  Culley,  Cairo 

, III.  c 

, PI  (95 -A) 

2151 

D. 

Ford,  Ca 

i ro , III. 

C,  PI  (95-B) 

2228B 

Flagg  Cheap  Store, 

Chicago, 

III  BR,  R (150-S) 

2631 A 

Bitbolflol  & Gissler, 

Evansville,  Ind.  C, 

PI  (280-A) 

3000 

W. 

W0  Cotteral,  Middletown 

, Ind 

. C,  R 

(620-A) 

3137 

Gordon  & Thurston, 

Wabash, 

Ind . 

C,  PI 

(950-B) 

3141  John  Lane,  Warsaw,  Ind.  C,  PI  (940-A) 
3330A  Philip  Bach,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  BR,  PI  (40-A) 
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4662  A.W.E.  , RedW.ng  , Minn.  BR,  PI  (680-A) 

4669  D.C„  Greenleaf,  St  Paul,  Minn.  C,  PI  (760-A) 

5II5A  Alden  & Frink,  Cohoes,  N.Y.  C,  PI  (140-A) 

5217  I.W.  Blain,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  BR,  PI  (630 -G) 
5280A  T.  Brimelow,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  WM,  PI  (630-K) 

5296A  T.  Brimelow,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  WM,  PI  (630-K) 

5622B  Christoph  Karl,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  N,  PI  (630-AM) 
5622A  Christoph  Karl , New  York  City, N.Y.  N,  PI  (630-AM) 
6948  J.N„  Doniphan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165-AI) 

7029  J.  Foster  Jr.  &Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  BR,  R (165-AX) 

7191  One  Shave/Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165-BV) 

7192  One  Haircut/Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165-BV) 

7531  Lanphears,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  BR,  PI  (165-CY) 

7532  Lanphears,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  BR,  PI  (165-CY) 

7777  H„A.  Ratterman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165— ER) 

7789  John  Ravy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  C,  PI  (165-EQ) 

7842  Yankee  Robinson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Tin,  PI  (165-EZ) 
7859  John  Sacksteder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  BR,  PI  (165-FC) 
7882  He  Schott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  BR,  R (165  — F K) 

8182  JoL.  King,  Circleville,  Ohio  C,  PI  (160— B) 

8193  C.  Go  Bruce,  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  PI  (175-C) 

8203  C„  G.  Bruce,  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  PI  (175-C) 

8208  Cleveland,  Ohio  C,  PI  (175-C) 

8274A  JasWelf,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Br,  PI  (175-Q) 

8371  Henry  Kline,  Dayton,  Ohio  C,  PI  (230-C) 

8402  I.  Boger,  Findlay,  Ohio  BR,  PI  (300-B) 

8402A  Osborne  &Bro.,  Findlay,  Ohio  BR,  PI  (300-C) 

8670  H.H.  Robinson,  New  London,  Ohio  C,  PI  (620-A) 
8950A  Davis  & Whiteman,  Wappakoneta,  Ohio  C,  PI  (905-A) 
9012  J.  W.  Wlaton,  Woodsfield,  Ohio  C,  PI  (960-A) 

9289A  S.H.  Zahm,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (525-A) 

9362  E.P.  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  N,  PI  (750-P) 

9506  Bo  Clark  & Co.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  Br,  PI  (985-A) 

9756  Gold  Pen,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  BR,  PI  (690-A) 

1013!  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  PI  (5 1 0 — L) 

I0I32A  Wm.  Frankfurth,  Milwaukee,  Wis  C,  R (510-L) 

10236  Friedrich  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  C,  PI  (510-AB) 
10424  T.P.  Camp,  Stoughton,  Wis.  BR,  PI  (860-A) 

10464  Fisher  & Rohr,  Watertown,  Wis.  C,  PI  (920-F) 


REPLICAS  by  Doug  Watson 


It  seems  whenever  an  item  becomes  collectable,  whether  it 
be  antiques.  Civil  War  tokens  or  bubble  gum  wrappers,  there 
soon  appears  on  the  market  a replica  or  copy.  Our  area  of  col- 
lecting is  not  without  its  share  of  these  fabrications. 

Two  years  ago  a set  of  8 replicas  was  purchased  from  a New 
York  dealer,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  them  for  quality, 
composition,  and  die  combinations.  Upon  receipt  of  the  set, 
the  following  die  combinations  were  noted:  26/418,  163/352, 
164/312,  175/372,  189/399,  210/408,  230/352,  and  233/312. 
A different  set  of  tokens  was  produced  by  the  same  company 
but  not  purchased  by  the  author. 

Upon  examination  of  the  tokens  it  was  found  that  they  were 
cast,  using  a white  pot-metal.  In  most  cases  this  resulted  in  a 
piece  that  is  underweight,  but  not  always.  The  pieces  then 
received  a thin  copper  coating  and  subjected  to  heat,  giving 
them  an  iridescent  appearance.  The  surface  contains  exception- 
al pitting  and  features  are  not  as  sharp  as  originals,  due  to  the 
method  of  fabrication. 

The  edge  is  circumvented  with  scratches  , resulting  from 
the  manufacturers  attempt  to  eliminate  the  mold  marks.  In 
doing  so  the  diameter  has  been  reduced.  The  diameter  being 
18.4  to  18.6,  as  compared  with  19.2  for  the  genuine  tokens. 

These  pieces  are  quite  deceptive,  and  could  very  easily 
pass  for  originals.  If  you  have  a token  which  you  feel  might 
be  a replica,  check  these  5 points: 

1.  DIE:  is  your  token  one  of  the  die  combinations  listed. 

2.  SURFACE:  look  for  piting  in  the  field,  iridescent  color- 
ing and  indistinct  features  (see  illustrations). 

3.  DIAMETER:  place  suspect  on  a known  genuine  token, 
copies  are  smaller. 
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4.  EDGE:  has  tell-tale  scratches  (see  illustrations) 


5.  WEIGHT:  copies  are  generally  lighter,  the  familiar 
ring  of  a die-struck  token  is  usually  missing. 


Genuine  189-399  Replica 


Note  the  pitting  and  indistinct  features 


Genuine 


Replica 


Note  the  scratches  on  the  copy 
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Win.  S.  Wilcox  of  Adrian 


Adrian,  Michigan  5 F 


William  Seward  Wilcox  was  born  April  25,  1819,  at  Riga, 
Monroe  Co.,  New  York.  The  family  moved  to  Milan,  Ohio 
for  a few  years,  and  then  to  Adrian,  Michigan  in  September  1836. 

In  1848  Wm.  S.  Wilcox  and  a man  named  Chappell  opened 
a hardware  store  in  Adrian.  Eighteen  months  later  Wilcox  bought 
his  partner's  share  of  the  business,  and  until  after  the  Civil  War 
ran  it  as  the  Wm.  S.  Wilcox  Hardware.  Later  the  name  changed 
to  Wilcox  and  Bro . and  eventually  became  Wilcox  Bros,  and  Co. 
The  business  continued  until  after  1950  under  the  Wilcox  name. 

It  was  located  in  later  years  on  the  south  side  of  West  Maumee  St. 

Wm.  S.  Wilcox  was  active  in  civic  affairs,  and  served  as 
Mayor  of  Adrian.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  later  to  the  state  Senate.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
prison  inspector  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  church,  serving  as  Sunday  school  superintendent  at  the 
Baptist  Church  for  some  50  years. 
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PREVIOUSLY  UNLISTED  DIE  VARIETY 

Mossin  & Marr’s  Die  483A 

Mossin  and  Marr,  famous  Milwaukee  die  sinkers,  struck 
numerous  tokens  for  merchants  from  their  home  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Their  salesmen  also  touched  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota  and  northern  Illinois. 

Die  number  482  was  by  far  the  most  popular  reverse  struck. 
483,  a similar  die,  was  used  by  only  one  Wisconsin  merchant. 
Parsons  and  Barlow  of  Appleton . The  Illinois  merchants.  Dean 
and  Slade  of  Palatine  and  M.D.  Stevers  of  Woodstock  also  used 
the  483  on  their  storecards. 

Hetrich  and  Guttag  lists  Helena  Hertrich,  Freeport  Brewery, 
Freeport  Illinois  as  having  used  the  483  reverse;  however  this  is 
not  so.  While  being  quite  similar  to  the  483,  the  die  used  has 
noticeable  differences,  those  being  (I)  position  of  the  tip  of  the 
wing  and  and  head  in  relation  to  the  rim,  and  (2)  design  of  the 
leaves  on  the  branches,  (see  illustrations). 
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The  General  Store 

WANTED:  Civil  War  storecards  issued  by  merchants  in  the  state 
of  Michigan.  List  identification,  condition  and  price,  also 
Hard  Times  numbers  74,  i09,  127,  163,  136,  138.  J.  W. 

Canfield,  2715  Elmwood,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

WANTED:  N.Y.,  N„Y.  t>30-AQ  Lindenmueller  with  beer  mug 
die  on  both  sides,  and  Lindenmueller  on  both  sides.  Chris 
Mackel,  8024  So.  Mulligan,  Oak  Lawn,  III.  60453 

WILL  TRADE  my  Tennessee  store  card  600-B  Unc.  for  one  ac- 
ceptable storecard  from  Alabama,  Maryland,  Kansas,  or  Virginia 
Write,  Moore,  333  West  Walnut,  Lancaster,  Penn  17603 

INDIANA  Civil  War  tokens  needed.  165  —A , 190-A,  250,  260-B, 
280,  320,  365,  460-F,  480,  495,  500-H,  K,  O,  S,  530-F, 
570-B,  730,  830,  860 -A  E,  890,  930,  950-B,  Ron  Vore,  1028 
West  South,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  46714 

MICHIGAN  Civil  War  storecard  tokens  wanted.  I will  pay 
$25„00  each  for  Cassopolis  135-A,  Coldwater  185-A  or  Saranac 
865-A.  Others  wanted,  have  coins  and  tokens  to  trade.  P.  R„ 
Deckebach,  90  Elizabeth  St.,  Lake  Orion,  Michigan  48035 

WILL  EXCHANGE  trade  or  sale  list,  many  scarce  tokens  offered 
on  my  list.  Kenneth  Trobaugh,  621  New  Avenue,  Front 
Royal,  Virginia  22630 

WILL  TRADE  scarce  off -metals  and  states  for  Wisconsin  Sutler 
tokens  and  storecards.  Doug  Watson,  lola,  Wisconsin  54945 


Note  from  B.  Max  Mehl's  1925  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia: 
WAR  TOKENS..  .These  tokens  were  issued  by  different  parties 
during  the  Civil  War.  There  are  about  500  different  varieties; 
they  are  the  size  of  the  small  cent.  None  are  very  valuable. 
We  pay  $1.50  per  100  pieces. 
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Composition  of 
Civil  War  Tokens 

by  Melvin  Fuld 

The  author  has  for  years  used  a Zeiss  widefield  stero  micro- 
scope for  his  examination  of  tokens.  Specific  gravities  of  tokens 
have  been  taken  by  the  use  of  a cinatomic  analytical  balance, 
which  has  been  used  for  years.  The  reason  we  never  suspected  a 
variation  in  alloy  was  that  we  used  our  scope  and  specific  gravity 
technique  as  a comparison  procedure.  An  identical  strike  was 
always  used  so  we  were  sure  that  the  token  under  examination 
was  exactly  like  or  not  like  the  standard. 

Recently  a number  of  "Professional  Societies"  have  established 
identification  lines  by  probably  the  same  procedures  as  used  by 
the  writer.  This  led  to  a number  of  Civil  War  collectors  sending 
in  pieces  for  identification  of  metal  by  specific  gravity.  After 
a lot  of  research  and  testing  the  conclusion  that  we  have  come 
to  is:  IT  CAN'T  BE  DONE  BY  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  The  only 
way  is  to  run  a non -destructive  x-ray  analysis. 

We  can  hear  the  cry,  " If  the  professionals  can  do  it,  why 
not  you?"  The  answer  is  simple  — the  professionals  are  examining 
and  taking  gravities  of  hard  money.  All  money  is  made  from  very 
strict  metal  alloys  of  standard  fineness,  standard  weights  and 
standard  thickness  and  diameter.  (See  Don  Taxay's  "The  U.S. 
Mint  and  Coinage",  page  387  on.) 

Ever  heard  of  "The  Trial  of  the  PYX"?  Well,  the  U.S.  Assay 
Commission  has  read  a "Trial  of  the  PYX"  from  1792  to  1967  each 
year.  The  history  of  this  ritual  is  contained  in  "The  Annual 
Assay  Commission"  records.  (I  am  sure  if  sufficient  are  interested, 
we  could  obtain  permission  to  reprint.)  The  Assay  Commission 
tests  our  coinage  for  all  its  standards  of  size  and  composition, 
so  that  an  examiner  of  U.S.  coinage  knows  fineness,  size  and 
therefore  specific  gravity  is  known. 

The  author,  when  he  realized  the  variation  in  pieces,  cor- 
responded with  several  companies  who  made  tokens  during  the 
Civil  War. 
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To: 

Subject:  Identifying  metal  in  Civil  War  Tokens 
Reference:  Mr.  Melvin  Fuld's  letter  of  7/5/57 

As  requested  in  the  above  letter,  we  list  below  the 
specific  gravities  of  several  alloys  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  making  tokens. 

Al  loy 
Copper 

Yellow  Brass,  65%  Cu,  35%  Zn 
Copper  nickel,  20%  Ni,  80%  Cu 
Pewter,  91%  Tin,  9%  Pb 
"White  Metal",  92%  Tin,  8%  Cu 
Zinc 
Lead 

Some  of  the  above  figures  are  so  similiar  that  separation 
by  specific  gravity  will  be  difficult.  Therefore,  we 
mention  that  non -destructive  x-ray  analysis  might  be  used. 


Specific  Gravity 

8792 

8.47 

8.94 

7.3 
6.98 
7.1 

11.3 


(Signature) 

"Metallurgical  Engineer" 


From  another  source:  "One  must  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to 
a century  ago  the  exactitude  of  control  now  maintained  in  our 
alloys.  Even  up  to  WW1,  our  allowy  lists  were  only  approx- 
imations and  were  primarily  directed  to  general  types  and  pur- 
poses of  the  metal,  particularly  to  use,  color,  and  (with  lead) 
machineability . Exact  specifications  came  only  from  the  govern- 
ment. Beyond  that,  the  use  of  a considerable  proportion  of  scrap 
in  the  crucible  charge  was  customary  and  pure  copper,  etc.  was 
added  only  as  a "sweetener".  And  scrap  control  and  classifi- 
cations came  into  practice  only  after  (or  during)  World  Wars. 

Even  in  the  earlier  coinage  you  have  noticed  quite  a variation 
in  metal  color.  In  other  used,  the  metal  content  (within  the 
general  chemical  limits)  was  not  too  clearly  controlled,  and  all 
the  less  when  the  item  was  to  receive  a surface  plating.  If  one 
strip  of  metal  was  used  up  in  the  blanking,  the  work  was  continued 
into  another  generally  similar.  For  medals,  the  important  element 
was  the  die  and  any  mixture  within  the  general  description  was 
used.  Except  for  official  coinage  and  for  munitions,  I believe 
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that  the  coin  metal  was  the  only  one  held  to  tolerances  less  than 
one  per  cent.  Thus  the  Civil  War  tokens,  whether  from  our 
plant,  or  from  another,  could  show  variations  from  piece  to 
piece  in  analysis  and  therefore  in  specific  gravity.  To  run  this 
down  too  closely  is,  as  I see  it,  rather  a wild  goose  chase." 

However,  we  thought  for  a matter  of  information  we  would 
give  the  composition  of  U.S.  coinage: 

5 cent  copper  nickel,  Cu  75%,  metal  25% 

5 cent  (silver)  , Cu  56%,  Ag  35%,  Mn  9% 

3 cent  (nickel),  Cu  75%,  Metal  25% 

2 cent  bronze,  Cu  95%,  Sn  and  Zn  5% 

1 cent  (copper),  pure  Cu 
1 cent  (nickel),  Cu  88%,  metal  12% 

1 cent  (bronze),  95%  Cu,  Sn  and  Zn  5% 

1 cent  (steel),  steel  with  zinc  coating  not  exceeding 
0.001  in  thickness 

1 cent  (copper-zinc),  Cu  95%,  Zn  5% 

Half  cent  (copper),  pure  Cu 

Composition  and  gravity  of  alloys-Chemical  Rubber 
Handbook: 

Medal  bronze,  84%  Cu,  16%  Zn  - varies 
Pure  copper  8.91 

Nickel  coinage,  75%  Cu,  25%  Ni 
Coinage  bronze,  95%  Cu,  4%  Sn,  1%  Zn  SG8.96 
Silver  U.S.  coins,  90%  Ag,  10%  Cu  SG  10.3 
Chemical  symbols  used:  Copper-Cu,  Lead-Pb,  Manganese-Mn, 
Nickel-Ni,  Silver-Ag,  Tin-Sn,  Zinc-Zn. 

The  entire  problem  of  identification  can  be  summed  up  by 
correspondence  received  from  the  metallurgical  engineer  who 
has  been  most  helpful  in  this  entire  research. 

"Your  letter. . . I think  my  last  letter  knocks  out  not  only 
Sp.G.,  but  also  the  alloy  analyses.  About  all  you  can  do  is  to 
use  general  terms  of  brass,  bronze,  nickel,  silver,  copper, 
copper-nickel,  etc.,  by  inspection,  however,  special  cases 
when  in  doubt  can  be  analyzed  by  spectro, ..." 

Melvin  Fuld 
6701  Park  Hts.  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md.  21215 
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A brief  sketch  of  Milwaukee's 
famous  artist,  engraver,  and 
Civil  War  die-sinker 


Mossin  Sc  Marr 

by  Doug  Watson 


With  Milwaukee's  development,  John  Marr  was  long  assoc- 
iated as  an  artist  of  distinction  as  well  as  a forceful,  enterprising 
business  man.  Born  in  Thuringia,  Germany,  November  6,  1831, 
and  when  a young  man  of  twenty,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  In  1851  he  arrived 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  met  and  later  married  Miss 
Bertha  V.  Bodenstein,  a native  of  Gotha,  Germany,  and  a 
member  of  a titled  family. 

Mr.  Marr  brought  his  bride  to  Milwaukee  on  their  honeymoon 
trip  in  1855.  He  at  once  embarked  in  business  with  H.  Bodenstein, 
possibly  a relative  thru  marriage,  opening  one  of  the  early  steel 
and  wood  engraving  plants  in  the  Northwest.  The  Milwaukee 
Daily  Sentinel,  dated  May  4th,  1855  makes  this  mention:  "Messrs. 
Bodenstein  and  Marr,  Engravers,  late  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  offer 
their  services  to  our  citizens  in  the  execution  of  stamps,  dies, 
cards  and  other  work  in  their  line  of  business.  See  their  card 
(advertisement)".  Their  ad  in  the  same  issue  read: 

BODENSTEIN  & MARR 
Designers  & Engravers 

Stamps,  Seals,  Signs,  Billheads,  Business  cards. 

Ornamental  designs.  Engravings  in  gold  & silver 
executed  in  the  best  style  and  at  reasonable 
prices . 

74  East  Water  St.  Milwaukee 
H.  Bodenstein  J.  Marr 


The  firm  of  Bodenstein  & Marr  was  short  lived.  In  1856, 
John  Marr  went  into  partnership  with  Peter  L.  Mossin,  a prom- 


inent  Milwaukee  engraver.  The  July  10th,  1856  Milwaukee 
Daily  Sentinel  carried  the  following  advertisement: 

MOSSIN  & MARR 

GENERAL  ENGRAVERS  IN  METALS  AND  WOOD 
No.  8 Wisconsin  St.  corner  of  East  Water 
0 

Copperplate  engraving  & printing.  Notorial  and 
all  kinds  of  official  seals,  stencils  & brands  & c. 
executed  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best  of  style. 

P.L.  Mossin  John  Marr 


No.  8 Wisconsin  was  the  shop  of  Peter  L.  Mossin  previous  to 
the  partnership.  They  were  to  move  to  3 different  locations 
before  their  partnership  dissolved.  In  the  1865  Milwaukee  City 
Directory,  John  Marr  is  listed  as  being  in  business  at  394  E. 
Water  St.,  Peter  L.  Mossin  at  NO  Wisconsin . 

During  the  Civil  period  they  turned  out  the  majority  of  the 
storecards  used  in  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  pieces  being  struck 
for  Milwaukee  merchants.  Marrs1  workmanship  was  of  the  high- 
est quality,  as  one  can  see  by  the  following  photos. 
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It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  Marr's  name  appears  on  quite 
a number  of  the  Milwaukee  tokens,  while  Mossins  is  only  on  the 
D.  J.  Doornik  and  Wisconsin  Brewery  pieces,  and  even  then  as 
Moss  in  & Marr . 

While  in  the  fatherland  John  Marr  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  an  engraver,  acquiring  marked  proficiency  in  that  line,  and 
because  of  his  experience  and  skill  he  was  chosen  to  make  the 
first  engraving  for  the  state  seal  of  Wisconsin  - the  well  known 
badger. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Marr  establish  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a fine  art  engraver  but  also  gained  prominence  as  a sculptor,  a 
hobby  which  afforded  him  great  pleasure.  To  him  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  modeling  the  memorial  to  Peter 
Engelmann,  of  the  old  University  school,  and  one  of  his  most 
notable  .pieces  was  a bust  relief  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  better 
known  as  "Mark  Twain",  the  famous  humorist,  from  whom  he 
received  a personal  letter  expressing  appreciation  of  Mr.  Marr"s 
great  art. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marr  were  the  parents  of  four  children.  Carl 
who  was  born  in  1858,  was  later  knighted  in  Europe  and  became 
known  as  Carl  Von  Marr.  The  second  son,  Louis,  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Milwaukee  and,  like  his  father,  he 
became  an  engraver,  having  supervision  of  the  Art  Engraving 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a branch  of  the  business 
founded  by  the  father.  Hattie  S.  Marr,  the  third  irt  order  of 
birth,  became  Mrs.  Henry  Suder,  of  Chicago,  and  died  in  1924. 
Mrs.  Selma  Fink  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  family.. 

John  Marr  passed  away  in  1921,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

His  wife  died  in  1911,  aged  seventy-five. 
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From  Albany 


to  Wheeling; 


• • • 


by  Donald  A.  Schramm 

Starting  late  in  1861,  people  anticipated  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  metallic  currency,  gradually  they  began  to  hoard  U.  S. 
cents,  half  dimes,  dimes  and  quarters. 

To  take  the  place  of  this  created  shortage,  various  means 
were  tried.  First,  ordinary  postage  stamps  were  used  for  change. 
The  trouble  with  this  was  that  the  stamps  became  sticky,  stuck 
together,  got  torn  or  lost. 

Next,  stamps  were  stuck  on  cardboard,  but  this  method  also 
proved  unsatisfactory,  both  as  to  durability,  and  the  fact  the 
stamps  could  no  longer  be  used  for  mailing  letters. 

The  postage  stamps  were  then  placed  in  a patented  brass 
holder  with  a mica  front,  but  these  were  soon  doomed;  first 
because  they  cost  more  to  make  than  the  stamp  itself;  then,  too, 
the  government  could  not  print  enough  stamps  to  take  care  of 
the  demand. 

The  problem  of  making  change  was  solved  when  merchants 
and  store  keepers  had  their  own  money  coined.  They  bought 
small  cent  sized  copper  tokens,  which  were  sold  by  die  sinkers 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  the  two  main  sources  of  Indiana 
tokens.  A few  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana  also . 

As  stated,  these  were  usually  the  size  of  small  cents  and 
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accepted  most  places  for  the  value  of  one  cent.  Some  were 
issued  in  brass,  zinc  (zinc  plated  brass),  white  metal,  copper- 
nickel  and  silver  or  silver-  plated.  Research  in  this  matter  shows 
that  the  zinc-plated  brass  were  plated  before  the  coin  was  struck 
from  the  dies.  In  the  case  of  silver  plating,  it  is  thought  that 
the  plating  was  done  after  the  coin  was  struck,  and  that  perhaps 
these  came  later,  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  tokens  were  accepted  by  dealers  everywhere  at  face 
value,  until  early  in  1864,  when  one  of  the  New  York  store- 
keepers refused  to  redeem  his  tokens  at  face  value.  This  brought 
about  the  passing  of  a law  by  Congress,  from  that  time  on,  no 
private  individual  could  issue  private  money 

The  late  Raymond  Haggenjos  of  Chicago,  and  the  writer, 
have  traveled  the  state  of  Indiana  for  years,  checking  towns, 
museums  and  historical  societies,  trying  to  locate  merchants  who 
issued  these  tokens.  Today  merchants  have  been  found  in  69 
towns  in  Indiana,  and  a total  of  669  varieties  of  tokens  discov- 
ered to  have  been  issued. 

One  such  variety  was  found  recently  in  Norther  Indiana.  . . 
a token  that  had  the  name  of  Higgins  on  one  side  and  B.  Holcomb 
on  the  other,  struck  in  brass  from  the  town  of  Mishawak.  This 
is  a variety  that  was  unknown  until  now. 

Another  variety  was  found  with  Higgins  of  Mishawaka  on  one 
side,  and  Bement  of  South  Bend  on  the  other.  . .two  different 
merchants  from  two  different  towns.  These  were  issued  in  copper 
and  known  to  both  Mr.  Hetrich  and  Mr.  Guttag,  alsa  Mr. 
Haggenjos . 

Mr.  Haggenjos  and  the  writer  have  found  in  our  travels 
throughout  Indiana,  that  only  about  10%  of  the  museums  and 
historical  societies  knew  that  tokens  had  been  issued  by  the 
merchants  and  towns  mentioned. 

As  already  noted,  copper  was  the  metal  mostly  commonly 
used;  first,  because  the  tokens  were  in  most  cases  to  be  used  as 
cents;  and  second,  because  they  were  cheap,  costing  about  2lp 
per  100  pieces.  These  had  a special  design  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  advertising  slogan  of  the  merchant,  along  with 
his  name  and  address.  The  tokens  were  a constant  reminder  to 
those  who  carried  them,  to  patronize  the  merchant  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  token. 
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These  special  designs  were  sometimes  an  indian  head,  flying 
eagle,  coronet  head,  or  the  illustration  of  some  special  piece 
of  merchandise  such  as  eyeglasses,  boots,  shoes,  stoves, 
groceries,  drygoods,  or  whatever  the  merchant  offered  for  sale. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  token  was  the  merchant's  name  and 
address  at  which  his  business  was  located. 

There  were  other  metals  used  besides  copper.  Brass  was  the 
next  commonest  metal  used,  and  , the  writer  believes,  that  in 
some  cases,  these  pieces  were  used  as  nickels.  Zinc,  which 
was  actually  plated  brass  before  the  token  was  struck,  was 
perhaps  used  for  dimes.  There  were  however,  brass  tokens 
which  were  stamped  25  cents. 


Another  theory  to  be  mentioned  as  to  the  other  metallic 
pieces  was  that  the  die  sinkers,  or  the  salesman,  as  special 
favors,  had  the  dealers  tokens  struck  in  other  metals.  Possibly 
only  12  to  20  sets  of  this  variety  may  have  been  madey  if  this 
many.  . . perhaps  only  one  set,  so  as  to  be  something  very  special . 

At  any  rate,  brass  and  zinc  tokens  may  be  found  in  Indiana 
with  much  hunting,  but  the  copper-nickel  or  silver  (silver- 
plated)  are  unique.  In  some  cases  only  one  coin  is  known  to 
exist.  When  those  very  rare  R-10  tokens  are  offered  for  sale, 
they  strictly  speculative  in  price. 

Indiana  Civil  War  tokens  are  scarce  in  most  instances.  Some 
towns  of  fairly  large  size  had  only  one  dealer  in  entire  town  that 
issued  a token.  To  the  writer's  knowledge,  nobody  has  a col- 
lection of  over  500  tokens  from  Indiana.  Nobody  seems  to  have 
a complete  collection.  Perhaps  the  writer  and  George  Fuld 
have  the  most  complete  collection  of  Indiana  tokens.  If  the 
writer  and  Mr.  Fuld  pooled  their  collections,  perhaps  together 
the  Indiana  section  would  be  almost  complete. 

The  late  Raymond  Haggenjos  was  not  able  to  complete  a set. 
Neither  Mr.  Hetrich  or  Mr.  Guttag  were  able  to  put  together 
complete  sets. 

How  then  should  tokens  from  Indiana,  or  any  other  state  be 
collected.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  collect  one 
token  from  each  town.  A little  harder  way  would  be  to  collect 
a token  from  each  dealer  in  each  town  that  issued  them.  Either 
way  would  be  difficult,  since  only  one  to  four  tokens  are  known 
from  certain  merchants  in  certain  towns. 

As  previously  mentioned,  these  tokens  were  sold  by  salesmen 
for  the  die  sinkers,  traveling  across  the  state,  with  samples  to  be 
shown  the  merchants.  Most  were  sold  in  northern  Indiana  along 
the  railroad,  by  salesmen  for  Childs  of  Chicago.  Others  were 
sold  by  a die-sinker  in  South  Bend-Mishawaka  area.  Lanphear 
of  Cincinnati,  had  his  salesmen  covering  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  towns  that  issued  tokens  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Some  exist  only  as  mere  cross-road  grocery  stores  and 
filling  stations.  Albany  and  Wheeling  had  only  one  issue  from 
each  town.  Larger  towns  like  Indianapolis,  had  26  merchants 
who  issued  118  different  varieties  of  storecards. 
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DIX  CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS  OF  1863 

by  George  and  Melvin  Fuld 

Reprinted  from  the  June  1951  Numismatist 

John  Adams  Dix  was  bom  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24, 
1798.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a cadet  in  1812.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Ensign  in  the  Army,  and  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  3rd  Lieutenant.  He  was  commissioned  as  Captain  in  1825, 
and  having  continued  in  the  Army  sixteen  years,  he  left  the  military 
service  in  1828.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  Governor  Thorpe,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1830.  In  1842  he  was  a member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  and  from  1845  to  1849  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  toastmaster  of  New  York  City  and  in  1861  he 
was  called  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  James 
Buchanan. 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  his  job  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  famous  statement  concerning  hauling  down  the  American  Flag 
was  made.  It  made  a profound  impression  on  the  country  and  “fell  like 
a live  coal  on  a mass  of  material  ready  to  ignite.”  There  are  two 
accounts,  both  given  by  General  Dix;  one  may  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  “Published  Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses,”  under 
Section  5 of  the  Communications  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  is  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix.  It  was  written  for  Mrs. 
Wm.  T.  Blodgett  of  New  York,  with  the  request  that  it  should  not  be 
published  during  his  lifetime  or  that  of  Ex-president  Buchanan.  We 
will  quote  from  the  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Blodgett  about  his  explanation 
of  why  he  wrote  the  telegram  which  has  become  so  famous. 

“I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  go  to  Washington  early  in  January, 
1861.  He  wishes  me  to  take  a place  in  his  cabinet  and  offered  me  the 
War  Department  which  I declined.  . . . But  I told  him  that  if  I thought 
I could  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  the  Treasury  Department,  I would  not 
refuse  it.  Before  I reached  home,  I saw  my  appointment  in  the  news- 
papers. . . . 

“I  entered  on  my  duties  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1861,  and  at  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  urgent  request,  stayed  with  him  at  the  President’s  House. 
Forts,  Arsenals,  and  revenue  cutters  in  the  Southern  States  had  been 
seized  by  the  Local  Authorities.  No  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  its  property  and  there  was  apparent  indifference  in  the 
public  minds  of  this  outrage,  which  was  incomprehensible  to  me.” 
"...  I received  from  Mr.  Jones  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  dispatch 
published  on  Page  440,  Volume  II,  of  my  speeches,  advising  me  that 
Captain  Breshwood  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  McClelland,  refused  to  obey 
my  orders.  It  was  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening.  I had  dined,  and  was 
at  the  apartment  as  usual,  transacting  business.  The  moment  I read  it, 
I wrote  the  following  reply: 

"Treasury  Department,  January  29,  1861.  — Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell 
to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assuming  command  of  the  Cutter,  and  obey 
the  order  I gave  through  you.  If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  under- 
takes to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the  Cutter,  tell  Lt.  Caldwell  to 
consider  him  as  a mutineer  and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  anyone  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  Flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

John  A.  Dix 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury” 
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“Not  a word  was  uttered;  but  the  original  was  handed  to  the  clerk 
charged  with  the  custody  of  my  telegraphic  dispatches,  copied  by  him, 
and  the  original  signed  by  me  and  sent  to  its  destination.  Before  I sent  it, 
however;  a question  of  military  etiquette  arose  in  my  mind  in  regard  to 
the  arrest  of  Captain  Breshwood  and  I took  a carriage  and  drove  to  the 
lodges  of  General  Scott  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  it.  . . . He  approved  of 
it  and  expressed  his  gratification  as  to  the  tone  of  the  order.  General 
Scott  said  I was  right  on  the  question  of  etiquette,  and  I think  I 
expressed  his  gratification  that  I had  taken  a decided  stand  against  the 
Southern  invasion  of  the  authority  of  the  Government.  I immediately 
returned  to  the  apartment  and  sent  the  dispatch.  General  Scott,  Mr. 
Stantan  and  the  clerk  who  copied  it  were  the  only  persons  who  saw  it.  . . . 

“I  decided  to  say  nothing  to  the  President  about  it.  I was  satisfied,  if 
he  was  consulted,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  sent.  So,  indignant  at  the 
course  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  men  about  him  who  had  betrayed 
his  confidence,  Coe,  Floyd  and  others,  one  main  idea  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind,  that  in  the  civil  contest  which  threatened  to  break  out,  the 
North  must  not  shed  the  first  drop  of  blood.  . . . 

“Tuesdays  and  Fridays  were  cabinet  days.  ...  I said  nothing  to  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  message,  though  he  was  with  me  every 
evening  until  Friday,  when  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  all 
assembled,  and  the  President  was  about  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  day.  ...  I said  to  him,  ‘Mr.  President,  I feel  we  have  lost 
some  more  of  our  Revenue  cutters.’  ‘AH!’  said  he,  ‘How  is  that?’  I 
then  told  him  what  had  occurred  down  to  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Jones,  informing  him  that  Captain  Breshwood  had  refused  to 
obey  my  order.  ‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘What  did  you  do?’  I then  repeated  to 
him  the  words  up  to  ‘shoot  him  on  the  spot.’  He  started  suddenly,  and 
said  with  a good  deal  of  emotion,  ‘Did  you  write  that?’  ‘No  Sir,’  I said  — ‘I 
did  not  write  it,  but  I telegraphed  it.’  He  made  no  answer,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  he  ever  referred  to  it  afterwards.  It  was  manifest,  as  I 
had  pre-supposed,  that  the  order  would  never  have  been  given  if  I 
had  consulted  him. 


With  sincerest  regards, 

Your  friend, 

John  A.  Dix.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  John  A.  Dix  expressed  his  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Blodgett  for  the  flag  presented  to  him,  (which  was  designed  by 
Leutze,  made  by  Tiffany  and  Company)  and  given  to  the  General  at  the 
Metropolitan  Fair  in  1864.  This  was  after  the  war  had  been  on  for 
quite  some  time  and  the  sentiments  about  his  famous  remarks  were 
quite  high. 

The  telegram  quoted  above,  written  by  John  A.  Dix,  is  the  basis  of 
the  issuance  of  the  token,  having  on  pne  side  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  around  it  “The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  1863.”  On 
the  reverse  side,  in  most  cases,  is  quoted  “If  Anyone  Attempts  to  Tear 
It  Down,  Shoot  Him  on  the  Spot.”  In  the  center,  the  word  “DIX.”  These 
tokens  were  issued  to  strike  a popular  chord,  and  circulated  by  the 
thousands.  They  were  current  at  one  cent. 
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The  General  Store 

HAVE  STORECARDS  and  Patriotics  to  trade  for  Indiana  Store- 
cards I need.  Let's  swap  want  lists.  Ralph  King,  R6,  Columbia 
City,  Indiana  46725 

WANTED:  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  EF  or  better  only  and  R-4 
or  better.  May  I have  your  list  of  such  tokens  for  sale?  Lloyd 
Brumley,  21157  Endsley  Ave.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio  44116 

MERCHANT  CARDS  for  trade  for  Civil  War  Storecards,  Patriotics. 
Miller  Numbers;  Farmington,  Me.,  4;  New  York,  Buffalo  22A; 
Hudson  30;  N.Y.C.  224,  745;  Troy  1049;  Chicago,  III  I0A; 

New  Haven  Conn.  23;  Boston,  Mass.  49,  95;  Baltimore,  Md. 

150;  Indianapolis,  Indiana  2;  Penn.  Philadelphia  296,  418,  431; 
Pittsburg  590;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  10;.  George  Green,  6046 
Smith  Bridge  Rd.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  12866 

TRADE:  Minnesota  760-A,  Mich  180-A  Zinc,  N.Y.  over  cent 
for  equal  value  in  scarce  tokens  needed.  Kenneth  Trobaugh, 

621  New  Ave.,  Front  Royal,  Va . 22630 

WANTED:  Civil  War  merchants  cards,  Indiana  140-A,  320-A, 
860-A,B,  Kentucky  1 50 —B , 370-A,  New  York  630-R,  Ohio  60-A, 
160-A,  175-A,  B,  Q,  415-A,  780-A,  895-A,B,  985-A,  and  Ohio 
in  brass,  zinc,  copper  nickel . Howard  Lay,  12021  Edgewater  Dr., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44107 

NEW  DISCOVERY 

Reference  is  made  to  Fuld  Ohio  165-M.  In  H & G this  piece 
is  listed  as  6723. 

Obv.  Teeth/extracted/without/pain/by/B  P Belknap 
Rev  . Adams  plate  N560  - Copper  - Plain  edge 
S.  Scavuzzo  of  Jennetta,  Pa  reports  a piece  as  follows: 

Obv.  Teeth/extracted/ without/ pain/by  /fe  P Belknp 
Note:  The  "A"  is  missing  In  Belknap,  also  the  "K"  is 
filled  in  at  the  bottom. 

So  as  to  derive  the  proper  rariety,  has  anyone  else  seen  or  own 
a copy  of  this  variety.  Melvin  Fuld. 
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